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able impression on his colleagues at Montevideo was proved by the
tone of the speeches which were made at the final session on the
26th December. Dr. Saavedra Lamas, for instance, made a point of
congratulating the United States on the welcome new policy towards
Latin America which had been revealed in the action and attitude
of the United States delegates. Equally significant was the change
which took place during the course of the Conference in the attitude
of Dr. Puig Casauranc, the Mexican Foreign Minister and leader of
the Mexican delegation. Not only did Dr. Puig Casauranc fail to
meet with the opposition which he had expected from the United
States on his moratorium proposal j1 he was also induced to modify
his views in regard to the danger of United States Imperialism. It
has been mentioned2 that Mexico had registered a protest against the
Monroe Doctrine on becoming a member of the League of Nations,
and at a meeting of the International Law Committee of the Pan-
American Conference on the 19th December Dr. Puig Casauranc
launched another attack against the doctrine, which he described as
a humiliation for Latin America. Nevertheless, before the Monte-
video Conference came to an end the Mexican Foreign Minister had
become one of the leading exponents of the view that the Latin-
American states could safely believe in the sincerity of President
Roosevelt's 'good neighbour5 declarations.
The good impression which Mr. Hull created by his acceptance at
Montevideo of the convention on the rights and duties of states was
confirmed and strengthened when President Roosevelt himself, in a
speech delivered before the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in Washing-
ton on the 28th December, 1933, two days after the Seventh Pan-
American Conference had come to an end, declared explicitly that
4 the definite policy of the United States from now on is one opposed
to armed intervention'.
The maintenance of constitutional Government in other nations [said
Mr. Roosevelt] is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United
States alone. The maintenance of law and orderly processes of govern-
ment in this hemisphere is the concern of each individual nation within
its own borders first of all. It is only if and when the failure of orderly-
processes affects the other nations of the continent that it becomes their
concern; and the point to stress is that in such event it becomes the joint
concern of a whole continent in which we are all neighbours.
President Roosevelt believed that it was the general comprehension
of this doctrine which had made the Conference at Montevideo a
success; and in these circumstances he felt justified in claiming that
1 See pp. 346-7 above.                          2 See p. 330 above.